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Mr. Bevin says Women Can’t be | 


Forced 


NOT EVEN BY 
NAZI METHODS 


N view of the extension of 
conscription to women this 
extract from a speech by Mr. 

Bevin in the House of Commons 
debate on man-power on October 
8 last is of special interest. It 
is taken from the Hansard re- 
port: 

The debate was opened by my Hon. 
Friend, the Member for East Birken- 
head (Mr. White), and he thought 
(and other speakers have referred to 
it) that the present handling of the 
woman problem was too slow. I 
would only say this: no country, not 
even Germany, has tried what is, vir- 
tually, the compulsion of women as we 
have tried it in this country. 


Germany has made a slight attempt 
at it and has discarded it. They were 
unable to handle it, to the credit of 
the German women. They tried the 
same methods that were applied to 
men. 


They failed, and the reason they 
failed was that they adopted their 
usual ruthless methods and found 
themselves up against what is a very 
strong and almost universal force in 
this world, which is probably not al- 
ways understood—a working class 
psychology. It is surprising how 
much it is alive, however much that 
country may be an enemy on other 
grounds, 


COMMENTARY 


Do We 


Choose 


Chaos? 


T is one of war's tragedies that, as the weight of its sacrifices 
and the degradation of its atrocities press upon the people, 
it becomes proportionately harder for them to regard the 

rightness of their actions as anything but self-evident. For Brit- 
ain the use of force is acceptable only because the community 


accepts the cause as a righteous 
one, so that the demoralization 
of war actually operates to rein- 
force a moral conviction. 


At the same time this very morality 
which demands a righteous cause, 
drives imaginative minds to plan a 
society in which war cannot exist. As 
long as this planning regards “com- 
plete and final victory” as the neces- 
sary pre-requisite, however, there is 
a gap between the actual situation and 
the paper constitutions upon which 
men of good will elaborate. That this 
gap exists, and is unbridged, is pain- 
fully evident from any study of topi- 


| cal literature. 


Mr. Wellock and others have re- 
peatedly outlined something of the 
world organization now appearing, 
and although its details can be filled 
in only by the march of time, we can 
with reasonable certainty forecast a 
world welded into vast regions of eco- 
nomic and military power in which 
the nineteenth century vista of com- 


Edited by ‘‘Observer”’ 


Defence in the Far East 


HE conduct of the British 
defence against the Japan- 
ese attack in Malaya is be- 

ing bitterly attacked in Aus- 
tralia. The misgivings are, as 
ever, more discreetly expressed 
at home. Nevertheless, they 
are vocal. 


Indeed, the merest amateur in mili- 
tary affairs can see that there is a 
catch somewhere. Thus, the Prince 
of Wales and the Repulse were sunk 
because there were no fighter aircraft 
to defend them. The reason why 
there were no fighter aircraft is that 
the Japanese had captured the aero- 
dromes. That’s that. But if one 
asks: Why had the Japanese captured 
vur aerodromes, and not we theirs? 
the answer seems to be that it is in 
the nature of things. Which may be 
true, but is hardly reassuring. 

Thia easy cession of aerodrames becomes 
rather puzzling and a little disturbing. 
Whenever the question of air-support is 
raised the analysis is driven back ta the 
acrodrame problem. If air-support cannot 
be given unless aerodromes are available, it 
is the defence of the aerodromes which be- 
comes of paramount importance, and the 
baffled onlooker can only reflect that the 
distance between Kota Bahru aerodrome and 
the bases in Indo-China (or aircraft-carriers) 
is precisely the same for the British bombers 
as the Japanese crews. (Daily Telegraph, 
Dec. 15). 

The Sydney Daily Telegraph speaks 
of our “fatuous optimism”; and the 
Daily Mail (Dee. 16) declares that “it 
has become more and more obvious 
that the defence preparations in Mal- 
aya have been made with a woeful 
lack of foresight.” 


Ballyhoo in U.S.A, 
MPHE success of the Japanese attack 


on Pear! Harbour raises a sim- 
ilar problem in the mind of the baffled 
onlooker in USA. The official an- 
nouncement is that the American navy 
was not “on the alert.” That sounds 


very odd, seeing that the extreme 
tension between Japan and USA has 
been a matter of common knowledge 
for weeks. A copy of Time for Nov. 
24—ten days before the attack—has 
just come to hand. It says: 

To the US Navy, last week’, tension was 
like a tonic. Even with half its battle fleet. 
in the Atlantic, its timbera shivered with 
pleasure at the prospect of action instead 
of tension in the Pacific...1It would be 
possible for the US Asiatic fleet to stand on 
the defensive, but there is every reason to 
believe that if Japan takes a step which 
provokes war, the US will strike without 
waiting to be struck. 


Not to mention that this supplies 
a certain excuse for the Japanese 
striking without waiting to be struck, 
it is entirely characteristic of the 
boastful ballyhoo about the Far East- 
ern situation that has prevailed in 
both USA and Britain. Yet, as the 
Daily Mail (Dec. 18) acidly points out, 
the official excuse made by Sir Shen- 
ton Thomas for the invasion of Mal- 
aya is that Thailand did not resist- 
“The Thai army consists of 36,000 
men who have to defend a frontier of 
1,600 miles. It could only have been 
reckoned a factor in our favour by 
gross misjudgment.” 


Supplies Endangered 


} EAVING aside the rapidly develop- 

4 ing danger to Singapore itself, 
which even if uncaptured may be made 
to some extent unusable, there is the 
grave problem of our dependence 
upon Malaya and the Dutch East 
Indies for vital raw materials. 86% 
of the rubber and 87% of the tin used 
by the US came from this source. “Of 
the twenty-one war-essentials which 
the US lacks twelve come from the 
new war-zone, and in the case of seven 
of them it has supplied more than 
70% of her imports” (Manchester 
Guardian, Dee. 17). 


(Continued on page 2) 


peting nations is subordinated to one 
of competing continents. 


In a sense the reduction of rampant 
national sovereignty which is involved 
is a good thing, although—and be- 
cause the machine-age demands no- 
thing less than world co-ordination— 
the developmet of continentalism may 
perhaps be a cause of yet more war. 


Result of War 


In most countries national unity was 
achieved by war. The present 
regional groupings are the direct re- 
sult of war, and, unless war can be 
eliminated, the essential world unity 
may be sought in a blind and terrible 
battle of hemispheres. 

If that were all there was to it, it 
might be possible to regard the gain 
as worth the price, tremendous as that 
price would be. But unity in a world 
of divers creeds, races, and the act- 
ive remnants of distinctive civiliza- 
tions is not a thing of blood and iron. 


It may well be that before even the 
existing regional groupings are con- 
solidated they will fall into a condition 
of anarchy through the moral, mental, 
and economic chaos of the post-war 
period. Certainly there is no war- 
rant at all for assuming that the 
world-communities will be able to sur- 
vive these strains. In other words, 
people must realize—and realize 
quickly—that disarmament is a con- 
dition of social existence and not 
merely the dream of unworldly ideal- 
ists. 


Sources of Chaos 


While we cannot foresee the scope 
of the duration of post-war chaos, we 
ean at least expose some of the sources 
which lie hidden within the mock solu- 
tions held up for our approval by 
baffled demagogues. 

For instance, Anglo-American unity 
is overdue, as is a United States of 
Europe, although both of these concep- 
tions must be purged of the exclusive- 
ness which at present surrounds them. 
Similarly, the agricultural industries 
must be placed on a more secure basis 
than they have enjoyed during the 
last generation, while the glaring in- 
equalities of wealth which exist within 
our society cannot be tolerated as long 
as we claim to be even remotely dem- 
ocratic. And so on. 

In actual experience our realiza- 
tion of the need of these reforms is 
leading us to confuse the need with 
the achievement, but even granting 
the achievement, it is absurd to look 
upon changes in our .neticnal and in- 
ternational organization as a cure. 


Production for Use 

The essential feature of the cure is 
that production be for use and neither 
for profit nor for destruction. The 
inventiveness of man as demonstrated 
by the productivity of the machine- 
age must be used to reinforce what 
Eric Gill called “the prodigality of 
Nature” for the satisfaction of human 
needs. 

But fine words cut no ice. The 
changes taking place are the direct 
result of our refusal even to recog- 
nize that this is the problem. The 
tanks of the European are superior 
as offensive weapons to the spears of 
the Abyssinian, but the purpose of 


it’s Up To 
You! 


"THE extension of the war te 

embrace the whole world is a 
sign to pacifists that they must 
redouble their efforts to spread a 
little sanity in the world. To this 
end it is imperative that Dick 
Sheppard House. the Head- 
quarters of the PPU, be kept in 
full activity. 

The specific purpose of Head- 
quarters Fund is to provide a sub- 
stantial cash reserve of £1,000, so 
that the day-to-day work of Dick 
Sheppard House may not be im- 
perilled. It is up to you! 

Send your donations, made payable to 
the Feace Pledge Union, ta Peace News, 
8 Blackatock Road, London, N.4. Re- 


ceived since the last list, £24 4s. 1ld.; 
total to date, £212 19s. 6d. 


both is to overcome the enemy. 
Similarly, continentalism is a tech- 

nological advance upon the nation- 

State, but the advance is of form and 


not of funtion. The function of con- 
tinentalism is not to distribute the 
plenty of machine production to each 
according to his needs or anything ap- 
proaching it, but to form larger eco- 
nomic units in which, for a time any- 
way, it may be possible to avoid fac- 
ing the real problem. 


Because it has become necessary 
for the State to intervene to restrict 
the machinations of the profit motive, 
many people have come to believe that 
a society not based upon artificial 
scarcity will come into being in a rel- 
atively painless manner- This is 
simply a misunderstanding of the nat- 
ure of the problem. 


State intervention in industry and 
finance is not a solution, although it 
is important because it is the channel 
along which the solution may be ex- 
pected to flow when once it has been 
achieved. Until then, the technocratic 
State is merely a concentration of 
the problem. 


The Same Morality 


The American State paid farmers 
for not growing pigs and called it 
a New Deal, although it wasn’t much 
of a deal for the millions short of 
pork. The morality which causes 
coffee to be burnt in South American 
railway engines, that dumps shiploads 
of oranges into the sea in order to 
keep up the price, that pays South 
Australian fruit farmers to let the 
fruit rot on the ground, is still che 
morality of society, whether its organ- 
ization be individualistic and com- 
petitive or State-controlled and mon- 
opolistic. 

Although these are the spectacluar 
wastages, they are nothing compared 
with the normal waste of unused pro- 
ductive capacity. It is the morality 
of society and not the form of its or- 
ganization that is of primary import- 
ance. 

It is salutary to observe how slowly 
the implications of this truth pene- 
trate our understanding. Listen to 
Dr. Juiian Huxley: 

Instead of creating economic chacs by 
closing down armament factories wholesale, 
he says, we can continue turning out stocks 
of weapons necessary for modern war-— 
planes, tanks, heavy guns, submarines, and 
large warships. That will be our distinctive 
contribution to the security problem. me 
Leaving aside the ethics of this 

“distinctive contribution,” it would 
seem that the choice is between eco- 
nomic chaos on the one hand and con- 
tinued armament on the other; despite 
the proved fact that both of these 
“solutions” lead to the same destina- 
tion. 

The outlet of making consumer 
goods for use doesn’t emerge from the 
final calculations, even of one who has 
ably condemned the domination of the 
profit motive. Apparently the 
achievement of a consumers’ economy 
doesn’t enter the realm of practical 
polities at all. Perhaps it doesn’t, 
but if not, neither does peace. 


H. P. FOWLER 
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Prospects of , 
Peace 


HE lifting, perhaps only tempor- 
ary, of the menace of aerial 
bombardment, and the shifting of the 
main stress of the struggle to the 
Russo-German war, have undoubtedly 
encouraged a mood of relative com- 
placency in this country. The social 
imagination, at all times rather slug- 
gish, takes such revolutionary inno- 
vations as the conscription of women 
and the militarization of the 16-18s as 
part of the inevitable. That is not 
to say that there will not be real 
practical difficulties in the way of en- 
forcing them—at any rate the former. 
The capacity of the British woman 
for instinctive and unconscious resist- 
ance is not to be measured by the 
amount of her conscious and vocal 
condemnation of such a measure. 
Nevertheless, the tendency is now to 
take the war for granted. It is again 
remote, though its effects are not. 


But there remains the fact that the 
situation, from the traditional point 
of view of British power-politics, has 
not ceased to deteriorate. It is very 
tempting for us to regard the check 
of the Germans by the Russians as the 
bezinning of the end. It is much 
rather the end of the beginning—the 
slowing-down of the tremendous 
initial momentum of the German mili- 
tary machine. Now its world-chang- 
ing function is taken over by the 
Japanese military machine. Sooner 
or later, we doubt not, that also will 
have to slow down. 


The theory—or the hope— is that 
the tide will then turn. These great 
military machines, of Germany and 
Japan, will begin to crack. The im- 
mense potential of American indus- 
trial production will be released; and 
those aggressor-nations will be finally 
defeated and disarmed. We believe 
that this optimism of victory is based 
on a completely false reading of the 
true situation, and above all on a mis- 
conception of the dynamic of Germany 
and Japan. It is not only that they 
have, as nations, by all the prevailing 
standards of power-politics, a right 
to a far greater “place in the sun’ 
than they possessed; it is that the 
productive energies of modern indus- 
trialism, at work in them, and denied 
their peaceful outlet by the compet- 
itive anarchy of the international so- 
ciety, are compelled to this explosive 
assertion: We may moralize them 
into “aggressor nations”; what they 
are in reality is the creative-destruc- 
tive expression of the same anarchical 
forces that are at work in the “de- 
fender nations.” 


We suggest, therefore, that peace 
will come when a new equilibrium of 
power is achieved and recognized. 
this will be a large-scale equilibrium, 
and a much more definite one. The 
old deceptive penumbras of “spheres 
of influence’, and of prescriptive 
rights, will disappear; and it is highly 
probable that the British Empire will 
emerge perceptibly shrunken from 
this process of realistic adjustment. 
So will British policy from the col- 
lapse of its tradition of a European 
“balance of power.” Our mortal 
danger is that by clinging to the 
dream of losing nothing in the Far 
East, and of redividing Europe, we 
shall lose something vital—incurably 
waste our substance, and irremedi- 
ably compromise our soul. 

That soul is our tradition of liberty 
and the habit of peaceful domestic 
change. This may have ceased to be 
vital among us; but if, as we believe, 
it still lives obscurely, it will prevent 
the blind and soulless exhaustion of 
ourselves in the defence of an unten- 
able position of world-privilege. The 
moment when the nation begins to 
feél that it has been trapped into the 
surrender of things spiritual and pre- 
cious for the retention of a merely 
material empire will be the moment of 


peace. 


‘N 


Fight for Control 


of War Material 


Our own dependence upon it is not 
quite so overwhelming; but it is very 
great. Australia depends on the 
Dutch East Indies for her oil. And 
even supposing (as we may presum- 
ably do) that the Japanese do not 
win so smashing a victory as to de- 
prive us entirely of these vital sup- 
plies, they must obviously be drastie- 
ally reduced, both in themselves and 
by reason of the new dangers to ship- 
ping. For the fact is that, for the 
time being, we have lost command of 
the sea in the East. 


Control of Production 


ig Dene reaction to this disconcerting 
situation appears to be the old familiar 
one. Of course, we have begun badly because 
we always do; but when we get going... 
One wonders whether this time-honoured atti- 
tude has any relation to modern realities. 
What will it cost —in lives and wealth—to fight 
our way back into possession of this trensure- 
house of raw materials, when the materials 
themselves are the main weapon of the fight? 
It looks as though it were merely another ver- 
sion of the obsolete thinking that has been sv 
comfortably applied to the situation in Europe. 
Initial victories for the enemy, in these days 
of highly developed industrial production, 
which give him control of vast industrial 
plant or vital raw materials, are likely to be 
conclusive. The double handicap imposed on 
the loser of the first round is too great te 
be overcome. 

And this is firmly to be borne in mind in 
regard to the Russian victories. At present. 
anyhow, they have regained none of the 
vital production factors they ave already 
lost. They have, indeed. saved Moscow; and 
they look like being able to loosen the Ger- 
man grip on Leningrad. ‘That is much. But 
it is very far short of enabling them to op- 
pose German production with equal production. 
We had better not entirely dismiss, as propa- 
gunda ties, the German contention that, hav- 
ing failed to capture Moscow, they are making 
an orderly withdrawal to prepared positions. 


Hopeless Aims 


MAKE no pretence of being able to esti- 
mate the relative weight of the innum- 
erable factors in this worldwide war; but 
I confess to a stubborn conviction that the 


Old Men MAKE Wars 


professed aim of fighting on to a victory so 
complete that Germany and Japan can be 
Bermanently disarmed (Atlantic Charter 
(Point 8) is quite chimerical. Whether it can 
be proved that it is impossible, I do not 
know. But it seems to me that the mind of 
this country is hopelessly confused. By some 
extraordinary mischance the vague, remii-; 
pacifist, international idealism which became 
so congenial to the British mind between the 
two wars has been translated into an obtiga- 
tion te wage total war against “tyrants” 
everywhere. 

One cannot count the countries which we 
are now pledged to “liberate.” Yet surely it is 
apparent that, if we had obeyed Pitt’s injunc- 
tion “‘to save England by our exertions, and 
Europe by our example,” and given up all 
thoughts of creating a vast army to wage a 
continental battle of liberation, our position 
today would have been vastly isuperior to what 
it is, from the purely military angle. And 
we should have had some marginal energy to 
spare—-energy that might have been used in 
defending our own liberties. 


Defence of Britain 


YWNHESE are not considerations for a paci- 
BL fist, I shall be told. I cannot agree. The 
war exists. A pacifist, unless he retires to 
monastic contemplation, is concerned that his 
country shall not fight a blind and senseless 
war which will result in such exhaustion, and 
Buch regimentation on the way to exhaustion, 
ns will destroy the very liberty whereby the 
Pacifist exists. 

What is this strange confusion which over- 
takes the minds of so many pacifists 
30 that they believe that they too 
are fighting “to destroy Hitlerism”-—only they 
happen te be non-combatants in the service? 
I could understand them if they said they too 
were fighting “to defend Britain.” because I 
believe that a pacifist who sticks to his con- 
Victions is helping to defend Britain—or ‘the 
freedom which makes Britnin precious. But 
when I am told that defending Britain means 
fighting till the German army is destroyed, I 
nm non-plussed. ; 

1 simply eannot see the connection, except 
on the assumption that the defence of Britain 
depends unon the destruction of the German 


army. That is a question of fact. not of 
morality. And the assumption seems to me 
untrue. Would Britain have been less securely 


defended, if the German army had not been 
heaten in 1918? 


Logicrl Fallacy 


NHE defence of Britain and the defeat of 
the German armies in the field are, two 


—irites the DUKE OF BEDFORD— 
and Send Young Ones to FIGHT them 


N EARLY times the chieftains 
who declared war, though 
often ruffanly fellows 

enough, at least possessed this 
merit that in person they led 
their followers into battle and 


shared with them all the 
dangers. 
One of the most hateful and un- 


reasonable features of modern war, 
however, is the way in which the pol- 
itical leaders on the opposing sides 
engage in an obstinate personal quar- 
rel accompanied by much verbal abuse 
and by haughty declarations that (no 
matter what the cost to their re- 
spective peoples) they will never in 
any circumstances agree to confer 
again with one another. 

Their quarrel does not stop short of 
bloodshed, but it is not, of course, 
their own blood that the contestants 
snerifice—if it were, their tempers 
might cool sooner and their mulish- 
ness be less inveterate! It is with the 
bodies of thousands of their fellow- 
countrymen who have no quarrel with 
one another that, vicariously, they 
carry on their battle. What right, 
we may well ask, do these men possess 
to be so obstinate in their refusal to 
discuss peace with their rivals when 
they do not bear the full brunt of the 
sufferings of war? 


ANIMOSITY EXTENDED 


As a clear-headed realization of the 
folly and iniquity of this most vital 
aspect of the situation would not be 
helpful to the maintenance of the war 
spirit, propaganda—usually more 
effective among civilians than among 
those who have to do the actual fight- 
ing—endeavours to extend the feeling 
of bitter personal animosity which the 
statesmen entertain toward their 
rivals to the nation at large, who are 
encouraged to feel that they are fight- 
ing Hitler or Churchill, as the case 
might be, when in point of fact they 
are doing nothing of the kind. 

Peace could come at once—and per- 
haps sooner or later will come—when 

the people refuse to tolerate any! 
longer the role of living weapons used 
by their statesmen for their own 
combats. 


The objection might perhaps be 
raised that issues involved in the war 
are wider than, for example, a mere 
squabble between the British Govern- 
ment and Parliament on the one hand 
and the Nazi leaders on the other, see- 
ing that the latter, through numerous 
agents, might, if we concluded peace 
now, set up a regime inimical to the 
freedom and happiness of most of the 
non-German people of Europe. 


UNVERIFIED ASSUMPTION 


The answer is that until we have 
ascertained on what terms the Axis 
Powers would be prepared to conclude 
peace such an assumption remains un- 
verified. Now that he has secured his 
three main  objectives—-access for 
Germany to an adequate supply of 
raw materials; freedom from economic 
aggression; and freedom from the 
threat of hostile military alliances in 
Europe, Hitler has nothing to gain 
except insecurity by setting up in 
peace-time in the weaker European 
States a Gestapo tyranny interfering 
with the political and religious liber- 
ties of the people. Even in any 
Russian territory he might retain, it 
would be to his advantage to set up a 
yepime milder than that’ of the 
Soviets. ; 

Hitler has nothing to gain, more- 
over, by the economic impoverishment 
of non-German countries. On the 
contrary, there is good reason to think 
that the economic system he favours 
is so far rational that his main ob- 
jective, which is doubtless German 
prosperity, will best be achieved by 
raising the standard of living and pro- 
duction throughout Europe. Only 
under the money-lender’s tyranny, 
characteristic of the Democracies, 
does it “pay” a country to beggar its 
neighbours. 


WILLING TO EVACUATE? 


It is, therefore, more than possible 
that the rumours of Hitler’s willing- 
ness to evacuate occupied territory, 
with the exception of a portion of 
Russia, are correct. Such an assump- 
tion, moreover, need not involve us in 


a belief that Hitler is a philanthrop- 


ist. It merely involves acceptance of | 


(Continued foot of col. 1, p. 4) 


A PACIFIST COMMENTARY 
(Continued from page one) 


entirely different things. The pacifist should 
have enough detachment not to confuse them 
No doubt he is sincerely convinced that Hit- 
lerism should be destroyed, by pacifie means. 
Lut to make the step from that positien to the 
utterly different position that (but for hia 
pacifist inhibition) he is in entire agreement 
with the plans and policies of the Churchi!} 
Government for destroying Hitlerism—that is 
a perfect example of the logical fallacy de 
nounced by Aristotle under the name of “‘a 
change into a different kind.” 

There is and can be no earthly connection 
between destroying Hitlerism by non-registance 
and destroying it by the method of war. To 
imagine that there is is to be committed to the 
blind endorsement of Government policies and 
strategies, whereas the function of the pacifist 
in this realm is to be intensely eriticat of 
them. If the war cannot be called off alto- 
gether, then the next best thing is that it 
should be fought with the least possible stupid- 
ity and the minimum waste of precious human 
lives and energies. 


Incredible Confidence 


Ww" the full entry of USA into the war 
the New Statesman has hecome curi- 
ously optimistic. “Only incredible incompe 
tence,” it says (Dec. 20), “could now render 
the final victory dubious.” What is thig final 
victory so glibly and vaguely talked of? For 
heaven's sake, be explicit. Is it the capitu- 
lation of Germany and Japan followed by their 
complete disarmament? If it ia, I can only 
express My amazement at the confidence. 

People are hypnotized by Precedents. and 
since the last war did end with a German col- 
lapse, they think that this one will end in the 
same way. They forget what it took to bring 
Germany down in 1918—France, Britain, Italy, 
Russia, USA, and Japan. Thig time the real 
business began with the collapse of France 
and the bundling of the British army off the 
Continent. The positions are quite incom- 
parable with one another. Even the hope of 
re-establishing the status quo (if it were 
worth establishing) appears pretty fantastic 
Reason would counsel our considering what and 
on what conditions we are prepared to yield 
to Germany and Japun. Inatead, we are work- 
ing ourselves into a condition ef extravagant 
irrationality. 


‘““India’s’’ Attitude 


\ EANWHILE, Mr. Nehru is not being hetp- 
i ful. at any rate ta the British War 
Cabinct. In the News Chronicle (Dec. 17) he 
explains what he wants for India. “India 
will never accept any position in the Empire. 
no matter by what name it may be called.” 
The price of Indian support for the war is 
nothing Jess than complete independence. With 
the Japanese within a few miles of Penang, 
and not very far from Rangoon, the demand 
begins to have a faint ring of ultimatum. 

What nobody cares to teil us—perhapg no- 
body can tell us—-is what effect the Japanese 
successes are having in the bazaars of India. 
What is the attitude of India toward Japan? 
Is it realistic to speak of the attitude of Indix 
as a whole at all? Or of China as a whole, 
for that matter? Are not these conceptions 
misleading metaphors derived from the de 
veloped nationalistic consciousness of Europe? 
Is it mot much nearer the truth to conceive 
India as passive and resigned? The people 
of Britain itself are passive and resigned 
enough, in all conscience. What can we 
imagine the three hundred odd millions of India 
to be? 


‘‘Democracy”’ 


S my readers will observe, I am by nature 
rebellious to the practice of indiserimin- 
ately plastering our peculiar Anglo-Saxon 
political conceptions over the whole world 
It creates a world of illusion, and becomes an 
excuse for war ad infinitum. When I am told 
of constitutional democracy in Iran, I shruy 
my shoulders. - Since I know how terribly hard 
it ig to work constitutional democracy in this 
country, in which it is indigenous, I simply do 
not believe it can be effective in countrie- 
whose inhabitants nre numbered by the hun- 
dred million, and whose whole tradition is 
absolutely alien from our own. 

I don’t blame Russia for not being demo- 
cratic; it seems to me quite appropriate that 
she should nut be. And [ am prepared to be- 
lieve that the Russinn system may guit the 
Far East better than the Japanese. But when 
Mr. Nehru, like so many left-wingerg in this 
country, begins to mix up constitutional de- 
mocracy with the Russian system and suggests 
that they are really the same as one another 
it wives me a hendache. 


Impending Withdrawal? 


1 ye is very odd that this particular moment 
should have been chosen to publish Sir 
Walter Citrine’s “My Finnish Diary” as a Pen- 
xuin Special. I wonder whether my readers 
will discover that it has been withdrawn. The 
introduction begins: 

On Thursday, Nov. 30, 1939, ta the diamay 
and horror of the civilized world, Soviet 
Russia brutally attacked her little neigh- 
bour of Finland. Socialists and democrats 
were stupified at this act of savagery... 
‘When the news came that Russia had in- 
vaded Finland and Soviet aeroplanes were 
bombing open towns, just as Germany did 
in Poland, without a declaration of war of 
any kind, the shock of Russia’s wanton 
action was tremendous. 

Assuredly, it is well to remember these 
things. Bot I did not expect te be reminded 
of them by Sir Walter Citrine, or m a brand 
new Penguin Special; or indeed anywhere else 
but in the columns of Peace News. What oan 
be the explanation? 


I 


Neither the Peace Pledge Union nor Peace 
News itself ia necessarily committed to views 
expressed in the articles we publish. (Sti 
less does the acceptance of advertisements 
imply endorsement of any views expressed or 
implied therein or PPU connection with the 
matter advertised). Contributions are wel- 
comed, though no payment is made. They 
thould be typewritten, if possible, and one 
side only of the paper should be used They 
may not be returned unless; a stamped 
addressed envelope ia enclosed, nor can wa 
andertake to acknowledge al) correspondence 
wing to (nereased cost of postage. 
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[THE basia of the Peace Pledge 
Union is the following pledge 
which is signed by each member: 


1 RENOUNCE WAR AND I WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER. 


The addresa to which new signatures of 
the pledge should be sent, and from which 
further particulars may be obtained ia: 


PPU HEADQUARTERS, 


Dick Sheppard House, 
6, Endsleigh St_, W.C.1. 


FEED THE 
HUNGRY 


By JOHN BARCLAY 


LL the facts go to show that in 
large parts of Europe—Greece, 
Belgium, and Spain in particular— 
there is hunger. War has destroyed 
the channels along which food passes, 
und blockade has cut off important 
sources of food supplies. 


Few of us have experienced real 
hunger, since starvation on a large 
scale in Great Britain is a thing of 
the past. Although at the moment 
we are in this privileged position, that 
is no reason why we should be either 
complacent or callous. The fact re- 
mains that in Belgium starvation faces 
the population, and Britain is largely 
responsible for the blockade. 

Our work as pacifists is to remove 
the causes of war and to seek to recon- 
cile those who by violent methods de- 
stroy the underlying unity by which 
lone we believe lasting peace can be 
obtained. Here to our hand is work 
to be done and for which, if we do not 
tackle it, history will condemn us a8 

owards and hypocrites, 
WIDESPREAD CAMPAIGN 


The new PPU Area Committees 
which have recently been established 
in all parts of the country have it in 
their power to organize such a wide- 
spread educational campaign that, 
knowing the. facts, all people must 
share with us the responsibility of 
rejecting or accepting the challenge 
that is presented by this European 
tragedy. 

If Christmas has a meaning surely 
it is that it is a time to dedicate our- 
selves once again to the service of 
-hose who, through no fault of their 
own, are_ suffering hunger and 
poverty. Dick Sheppard understood 
what was meant by joyful service, and 
his example inspired men like Max 
Plowman and Erie Gill to throw in 
their lot with him. Where they led 
we must follow. 

The war we fight is against poverty, 
nunger, an lsease, and our best 
weapons are those of the imagination. 
Give all that your conscience demands 
in time, money, and service. If you 
don’t know the address of your Area 
Secretary write to me; if you ’ 
write to him. 

J. B. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


south-Eastem Area.—The December 
Jetin. Which carries 
f encouragement to “keep steadfast in our 
oacifist faith” from Dame Sybil Thorndyke. 
reports that the “scheol’” on India held at 
Tunbridge Wells on Dec, 7 was an outstanding 
success. It was attended by about 36 members 
from eight groups, ranging from the cast and 
south coasts to Sevenoaks. Lionel Aird, the 
‘ecturer, was remarkably well informed and 
lucid, and the discussion was evidence of the 
keen interest taken. It is hoped to arrange 
he next similar gathering early in February— 
probably Feb. 8—but it is intended to give 
details in the next Bulletin. 

Eastbourne.—Working on the  food-relief 
varapaign, the group has sent copies of ‘‘Brit- 
ain Backs Food-Relief” and “That Food Block- 
ude” to local clergy and councillors. It reports 
what “the chief character in the film ‘Washing- 
ton Melodrama’ is a senator attempting to put 
through a bill for European food-relief. It 
ia treated quite objectively in the film, and it 
might serve to focus attention on the question 
in districts where the film is showing, giving 
local groups an opportunity." 

Tonbridge reports an equal number of fav- 
ourable and unfavourable replies ta letters sent 
aut on the subject of food for Belgium. 


Bul- 


a remarkable message 


A pamphlet for widespread 
distribution: 


THE RIGHTS 
OF MAN 


The H. G. Wells Declaration in its 


latest reviaed form, preceded by a 
PPU statement and the Affirmations. 


Price 2d. (3d. post free) 
PEACE PLEDGE UNION 


Dick Sheppard House Endsleigh St., 
London, W.C.1. 


am SS 


PEACE NEWS 


Withi 
AM thrown quite a lot in con- 
tact with war workers these 
days. They are a_ very 
mixed bunch. 

Their variety illustrates vividly for 
me a fact known to most eaders of 
Peace News: the ramificitions of 
total war are so complex -hat short 
of being the editor of a pacifist 
journal or the organizer of a pacifist 
movement, one can be agitated to the 
point of insanity to discover a mode 
of earning one’s living that is not 
directly or indirectly, wholly or 
partly, bound up with the prosecution 


of the war. One of the highest paid, 
most essential war workers have 


| heard of devotes his undoubted talents 


to the production of that socially 
desirable commodity, canned food! 


It is so with the purely polemica} 
workers for a successful conclusion to 
the war. Their only common de- 
nominator seems to be their desire for 
a British military victory over Ger- 
many. They range from John Gordon 
of the Sunday Express to Professor 
Joad of the Brains Trust; from Lord 
Vansittart to J. B. Priestley. 


Gordon sickens me; Joad irritates 
me; Vansittart leaves me as cold as 
does any saloon bar haverer. But 


Priestley is quite a different pro- 
Position. Witness his doughty and 
“dangerous” BBC  ovostscripts, his 


thoughtful journalism, and, now, his 
latest booklet, “Out of the People.’* 


* Heinemann & Collins, 2s. 6A. 


Sight of 


Democracy ! 


ANDREW STEWART 


on 
Mr. Priestley’s 
Optimism 


“Everything comes out of the 
people,” Walt Whitman wrote, “every- 
day people, the people as you find 
them and leave them; people, people, 
just people.” Socialists and pacifists 
have said so for years. Mr. Priestley 
stoutly agrees. 


Who are “the people”? We are all 
the people, he answers, so long as we 
are willing to consider ourselves the 
people. 

The people are real human beings. If you 
prick them, they bleed. They have fathers, 
mothers, sisters, brothers, sweethearts, wives, 
and children. They swing between fear 
and hope. They have strange dreams. They 
hunger for happiness. They all have names 
and faces. They are not some cross-section 
of abstract human stuff. They are in the 
round and alive. 


They are emphatically not the 
masses :— 
When I say to myself “the people” ...1 


think of persons. But when I say to myself 
“the masses” I see at once a grey, feature- 
less horde and hear nothing but a muttering 


and 2 murmuring ...Masses are not real 
human beings. They have become dehuman- 
ized... They are units of man-power. They 


are not real persons. 


BAVE FAITE IN GOD 


(Mark 


HIS, to me, is far the most 

difficult part of Jesus’s 

teaching. To have faith in 
a spirit among living men which, 
apparently, does not exist. 
} One’s neighbour, if he is_ not 
actively hostile, is, to say the least 
of it, only passively friendly. More 
often than not he is either demand- 
ing some money, or trying to sell 
you something you don’t particularly 
want, or charging you too much for 
something you must have. It is 
true that after a drink or two, or a 
game of golf or tennis, a more 
friendly atmosphere prevails, but it 
is soon replaced by the same watch- 
ful toleration. And then, again, it is 
very difficult not to retaliate after a 
blow or a slight, and to believe that 
when the wolf shows its fangs it is 
only a friendly grin and not a desire 
to make a meal off one. 

It is very difficult not to panic 
when one sees no chance of making a 
livelihood. Who is going to pay for 
hearing the truth? We keep our 
jobs and our friends by keeping our 
mouths shut. 


BRUTAL TRUTH 


But, unfortunately, Jesus’s job is 
to bear witness to the truth. Quite 
naturally, he is disliked by every- 
body: at the time. He admits it him- 
self; he is bound to sow dissension 
among friends and relations. The 
truth is so brutal as to be almost 
inexcusable. Almost, but not quite. 
We sometimes, especially when Jesus 
is with us, glimpse a world shining 
and lovely, where truth prevails; 
where all the shams, hypocrisies, and 
falsehoods are finished with; where 
sex 1s sex, and love is a universal 
relationship, and not a mush of slimy 
sentiment or dirty innuendo; where 
food is food, and not some synthetic 
or adulterated abomination wrapped 
in tinsel; where the body has for- 
gotten its ills and the mind its pre- 
judices. Is it not wonderful that 
amidst this welter of war and scarcity 
we can survey this wondrous world 
and know it’s true? 

“Be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world.” The pure in heart 
are blessed with the sight of God. 
You are the light of the world and 
the salt of the earth; you have 
heaven within you; look around you. 
God is of the living, not the dead; 
the earth is yours; life more 
abundantly awaits you. Tired and 
sorrowful, in pain and suffering, with 
heavy heart and ‘bewildered brain, 


II, 22) 


your strength overtaxed, shattered 
in body and broken in spirit, you will 
at last turn to the man who has 
nothing to offer you, and who 
demands nothing from you. 


Jesus desires neither power nor 
privilege; neither your money nor 
your life. He desires only to be 
treated as you would wish to be 
treated yourself. In return for the 
right to earn an income and the free- 
dom to spend it in any lawful way 
you please, he asks only the same. 
To be yourselves, under obligation to 
no man, free in body and in spirit, 
your happiness what you make it. 

CO-OPERATION 


But remember, he can do nothing 
alone. God is a spirit, of the living, 
and must be served in spirit and in 
truth by all men. Our understanding 
and what we do with it, makes hell 
or heaven on earth. There must be 
no more saying you can’t be bothered, 
or you haven’t the time, or it’s no 
use; no leaving it to other people or 
looking after number one and leaving 
your neighbour to look after himself. 
It’s worth it: it’s difficult, I know, 
and, believe me, nobody knows it 
more than I do: but it’s worth it. 

Jesus is not the sexless miracle- 
monger superstition has made him, but 
a man, Vigorous and alert.in mind and 
body, brave enough to suffer pain 
without retliation, wise enougl to un- 
derstand your needs us well as his 
own. He can’t do anything for you, 
because you are the light of the orld 
and the salt of the earth and have 
heaven within you. Without you, he 
is powerless because, although he is 
one with God, God is greater than he. 
_ Let the spirit which inspires him 
inspire you also, that whatsoever is 
done on earth may be done in heaven; 
that each day our daily needs may be 
met with less effort and more enjoy- 
ment: forgive others their trespasses 
that they may forgive yours also: let 
us pray that we may be pure in heart 
and desire the truth for its own sake 
and not be tempted to use it for our 
own ends. For the true happiness of 
your neighbour is yours‘also and will 
reign world without end. Amen. 


LESLIE WILSON 


THE ADELPHI, 1942 
The Adelphi (The Oaks, Langham, Col- 


chester) will be issued from January onward 
as a quarterly, at 1s. 6d., the annual subscrip- 
tion being reduced to 6s. post free. Each 
number contains upward of 18,000 words, com- 
prising articles, literary, political, and religi- 
ous, by leading pacifist and non-pacifist 
writers, poems, short stories, ete. Make your 
friends a Christmas present of The Adelphi 
for 1942. 


Mr. Priestley is a democrat, and he 
sees that true democracy and masses 
are incompatible. Only free indi- 
viduals, developing their personalities 
to the fullest, can achieve democracy. 
Now, war is the supreme negation of 
individualism and democracy. Only 
masses led by dictators can fight and 
lose wars. It comes, accordingly, as 
refreshingly as a cold water douche to 
hear Mr. Priestley assert that now, 
after two years of war, we are at 
last within sight of -democracy! 


“ COMING TO LIFE” 


We, the British people, with 18B 
and the party truce and the Con- 
seription Cycle nicely rounded off: 
we, the British people, within sight of 
democracy! 

This is chiefly because the people are com- 
ing to life, and this coming to life of the 
people means democracy. It is what the men 
who have spoken of democracy at any time 
have always had in their mind's eye, this 
awakening of the people. 

Not, mark you, that war makes 
automatically for democracy:— 

On the contrary, unless we keep ourselves 
sharply aware and critical of what is hap- 
pening the war effort may flatten out most 
of what remains of the class system only 
to land us in the deep bog of that masters- 
and-masses system which is much more up- 
to-date and even worse. 

Mr. Priestley is confident of this 
vigilance :— 

Never again will the people believe that 
public affairs are none of their business. 
They have been taught, with bitter thorough- 
ness, that public affairs are people’s lives. 
They are now politically minded, to the 
astonishment and dismay of many public 
men, as they have never been before. They 
no longer believe in the false security of the 
suburb. They have seen their bungalows 
ringed with fire and have felt the evil in- 
vader shaking the very ground. They know 
now that all the neat little plang they once 
made for their ckiidren’s future may be 
nothing but idle dreams... y 

All this these householders and good citi- 
zens have learned, and among the Home 
Guard or at the air-raid post or down in 
the shelter they have now spent many an 
hour eagerly and earnestly talking about 
these things..: 

In this gigantic swingover from indiffez- 
ence to eager and close attention to political 
affairs, in these innumerable di.cussions be- 
tween men and women of n great civilian 
army, in the determination that never again 
shall there be this idle drifting into disaster, 
the new democracy has been born. 


The trade unions, the Co-operative 
Societies—both of which, valuably 
enough, have their own press—and 
the professional associations, such as 
the BMA, which have survived so far, 
plus the new collectives created by the 
war—the Home Guard, the Observer 
Corps, ARP, fire-fighting units, and 
Civil Defence services in general: 
these, for Mr. Priestley, are step-- 
Jadders which we can scale against 
the obstacles to true democracy with 
which we have confronted ourselves 
by plunging into war. 


A FAINT HOPE 


This is undoubtedly an inspiriting 
idea. Mr. [Priestley has given me 
hope. But it is a faint hope. 

I closed this book with the 
oppressive feeling that I should cer- 
tainly be a happier man than I am 
now could I fight the good fight—the 
fight of Dunkirk, of Tobruk, of Mos- 
cow—by the side of men _ Tike 
Priestley. Fortin his company I know 
I should find a robust confidence in 
the future which I sadly confess I 


do not enjoy at the moment. 
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30 Salmons 


“The Christian and War,” by Rhys J. Davies, 
MP for Westhoughton, one of a series of 
pamphlets written by outstanding figures in 
the Welsh national life of today, and published 
by Heddychwyr Cymru, has been translated 
from the Welsh. The translator, Mervyn LI. 
Turner, is now in prison for refusing to be 
medically examined, and distribution haa been 
placed in the hands of the Ellerslie Community, 
Sully Rd., Penarth, Glamorgan, from whom 
copieg are obtainable at 8d. each (postage 1d.). 
Publication of further translations depends 
upon the sale of this one. 


You Are in 


Same Position 
As Men 


says Mr. BEVIN 


J)URING the second reading of the 

National Service Bill in the Com- 
mons on December 9, Mr. Pethick- 
Lawrence said: 

Women can be directed either into the 
fighting services or into industry. Do I un- 
darstand that the conscientious objection of 
a woman may be sustained even if she is 
sent into the production of lethal weapons in 
industry, or is conscientious objection solely 
confined to a woman directed into one of the 
war services? 

Mr. Bevin replied: 


Women are in exactly the same position 
and categories ag men...Some women will 
be so absolute in their conscientious ob- 
jection that they will not touch anything as- 
sociated with war. They will be regarded as 
abeolutionistg (sic), and they will not be 
directed. 

At the request of Mr. Pethick- 
Lawrence, on Dec. 10, Mr. Bevin elab- 
orated this reply. He said: 

The woman will be called up for the ser 
vices, not for the factory. If she is. called 
for the Services she has the right to opt for 
the factory. That is a secondary stage 
within her own volition, so that her right to 
register as ao conscientious objector is as an 
objector against the Service. If she registers 
as a conscientious objector she does not opt 
for the factory at all. She is dealt with in 
the same category as men called for military 
service. If she establishes her case as an 
absolutist, she is in the same position as a 
man; if her registration is made conditional, 
she is in the same position aa the man. That 
keeps the law on strictly parallel lines with 
the law in regard to men. 


News of C.O.8 


When Alan Staniland, office man- 
ager of Peace Pledge Union Head- 
quarters appeared before the local 
tribunal at Fulham he was removed 
without qualification from the register 
of COs on the ground that he had “‘ob- 
viously” not considered his objection 
adequately! Conducting his appeal 
on Dec. 17, Stuart Morris presented 
the tribunal with a copy of the PPU 
study handbook compiled by Alan 
Staniland- He was registered uncon- 
ditionally as a CO! 


On both occasions he stated his con- 
viction that he ought to continue his 
work for the PPU and declined to 
discuss his objections to ARP or other 
forms of alternative service. 

* * * 

Albert Smith, a WEA lecturer, described as 
“the most prominent pacifist in Bolton,” was 
sentenced to 12 months’ hard labour by the 
Bolton magistrates on Dec. 12 for refusing to 
submit to medical examination. Before the 
PPU existed he founded the Peoples’ Peace 
Movement in Bolton, which later became the 
loca] branch of the PPU, of which he was 
secretary for some time. As an _ absolutist, 
he has already served a sentence in liea af 
a £5 fine for refusing to produce an identity 
card, and has refused to register for fire- 
watching. _ a 


DUKE OF BEDFORD 


Continued from p. 2 


the rather obvious fact that he is mot 
a fool. 


As one is compelled to point out so 
repeatedly, if peace were concluded 
now, its permanence would not de- 
pend on Hitler’s personal character. 
It would depend on the fairness of the 
terms; on the wisdom of the policy 
subsequently pursued; and on the 
lesson that all the peoples of Europe 
have learnt in the terrible nature 
of modern war. 

Given the chance, it is they who will 
preserve peace in the years to come: 
but between them and peace stands a 
small group of figures, unarmed yet 
more filled with hostile spirit than 
those who bear arms and die in battle 
—the statesmen and politicians who 
make the wars they do not fight. 


” 
“COLOSSAL FIGURES 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

(Sir Kingsley Wood) gave these fig- 

ures for war expenditure in the House 

of Commons, Dec. 16: 

Our total expenditure during the war had now 
reac e “colossal figure’ of some 
£8,300,000,000—and we had ‘‘a long and a 
hard war before us.” 

We were now apending £11,760,000 a day, 
of which £9,000,000 went to the fighting 
Services. 

A fourth vote of credit of £1,000,000,000 
(which was given) would bring the “prob- 
able’ war expenditure for the year to 
£4,000,000,000, compared with the Budget 
estimate of about £3,800,000,000. 


‘ 


PEACE NEWS 
TO WOMEN C.0.8 


Decide 


Before 


You 


Register 


says NANCY BROWNE 


Secretary of the Central Board for Conscientious Objectors. 


4 hae Minister of Labour, in deciding to conscript women, has 

looked on us with the smile of the Cheshire Cat. Show him 
a really determined front and he has fadedaway. But the 

smile has stayed, and it is getting a rather fixed look about it. 


Can we co-operate at all? If so, 
how far and with what purpose? I 
shall take it for granted that we have 
faced the immense responsibility that 
we undertake in deciding to be paci- 
fists in these times and that, for one 
reason or another, we have thought 
(and are thinking) the whole thing 
through and can do no other. 


CHOICES BEFORE WOMEN 


In these notes I have outlined the 
simple practical choices open to the 
woman pacifist required to register. 
Of course, I know that each objector 
has individual problems to settle 
which complicate the issues to be de- 
cided on principle. But I do feel it is 
important to make a definite choice- 

Let us decide for ourselves how we 
intend to direct our lives and, if we 
think it proper, see if a tribunal 
agrees with us or can help us. I do 
not think it excusable that we should 
confront the problem before us in a 
state of incoherent inertia that waits 
upon events to point a course of action. 


* 2 z 


There is, in the first instance, the 
question of whether or not to register 
at all. Many women pacifists refused 
to do so in the 20-31 age-groups which 
have so far been dealt with under the 
Registration for Employment Order. 
They could not comply with an order 
which had as its pornoee the regimen- 
tation of the civil population for war 
work. 

That the Order was officially intro- 
duced as a means to survey the dis- 
tribution of women workers did not 
obscure its real intention. So, for 
the most part, they wrote to the Min- 
ister of Labour and made the reason 
for their non-registration perfectly 
clear. But many refused to register 
because there was no _ conscience 
clause under the Order, and they will 
be quite willing to register as con- 
scientious objectors under the Nation- 
al Service (No. 2) Act. 


VOCATIONAL SENSE 


Then there is the pacifist who has 
no objection to registration as such 
but is in no circumstances prepared 
to be conscripted into any form of 
work, however humanitarian it may 
be. Here, in my experience, women 
COs do not seem to be so clear as the 
men. ae 

That is to say, again in my view, 
fewer women have the vocational 
sense in their work. “After all,” 
they say, “I don’t object to agriculture 
in itself—or nursing. might do 
that.” It is my own temptation to 
reply, “Why, then, wait to be told? 
Why not go and do it?” 

Many of course, are unable to 
choose the kind of work they would 
like to do, but some are in occupations 
because they feel such work to be the 
bes¢ social contribution that they have 
to make—something to which their 
conscience “directs” them. Such 
women will accept from tribunals only 
unconditional exemption or “present 
occupation.” 


RIGHT TO CONSCRIPT 


There is, however, a school of 
thought which recognizes the right 
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of the State to conscript in order to 
secure its defence in a vital emer- 
gency, provided that it does not vio- 
late the conscientious convictions of 
those whom it directs. 


Such objectors are content to be 
registered by tribunals conditionally 
upon their doing civilian work. In- 
deed, there may be very many who will 
thus be given a chance to do far more 
useful work than they are at present 
able to do in their existing jobs- 


._ * *® 

Until the Regulations to the new 
Act are published it is impossible to 
answer the manifold questions on pro- 
cedure which are still to be deter- 
mined. When they do come, they may 
present a few more problems for de- 
cision. 


But it is my own view that the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the Act is 
immaterial to the primary choice 
which should be made by each individ- 
ual for herself. When that is done 
we have but to see how far the State 
is to interfere with a decision ‘which 
is deliberately and responsibly made. 


December 26, 1941 


THE MUSIC GOES 
ROUND AND ROUND 


MAX PLOWMAN on the “stop bombing‘ 
question—from a letter to Frank Middleton. 
Dee. 3, 1940: 

HE “ elimination of war” is really 

like talking about the total elimin- 
ation of evil, or of sin. It damn well 
can’t be done, “not in these trousers.” 

But who compels bloody fools to rain 

death on old women and young 

children? And who’s not man enough 
to say to the compellers, “Do your 
own bloody and dirty work”? 

That is the question (as Hamlet 
said), and I want an answer to it. 
Get an answer, and the fun begins. 
But if you daren’t ask the question 
because it doesn’t solve the problem 
of the cause of war—well, I suppose 
you must “stay put” and wait for 
one of the largest size to transport 
you to the peace, perfect peace, of the 
graveyard. 

It’s the old, old curse of abstraction. 
+... . was really thinking in terms 
of abstract (or ideal) religion. And 
nearly everything is abstract today. 
at one remove from the actuality of 
immediate circumstance. It leads to 
the despair of perpetually trying to 
live in tomorrow. Nearly all the 
world at the present moment is 
hoping for some kind of tomorrow 
instead of doing what can be done 
today. So the Devil himself takes 
toll of our chronic procrastination 
and fobs us off with “faint hope.” 

When a prophet at last arises, he 
will say something like Isaiah said in 
his first chapter, and it will be: 
Do something definite now. When 
that happens, change will begin. Not. 
until. Till then the music will ge 
round and round in the heads of the 
wretched musical boxes of ab 
straction. ... 
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ACCOMMODATION 


FOR ALL properties to be let or sold in 
N.W. London and Districts, apply to McCeaith 
and Brooks, Auctioneers and Surveyers, 44 
Market Place, N.W.11. (Speedwell 9888, 8 
lines), who will give special] attention to the 
requirements of pacifists. 


EDUCATIONAL 

LEARN to write and speak for peace and 
human brotherhood, harnessing artistic, 
imaginative, intuitive and intellectual gifts. 
Correspandence lessons 6s. each. (Also small 
classes, 1s. 6d. each.)—Dorothy Matthews, 
B.A., 32 Primrose Hil] Rd., London, N.W.3. 

SHERWOOD SCHOOL, Epsom. Co-educa- 
tional; married graduate staff; home life for 
boarders; reduced fees for C.O.s’ children. 


LAND & COMMUNITY 
GOOSE GREEN Farm have a vacancy for a 


General Farm Worker, Milker preferred.— 
Secretary, 6 King Square, Bridgwater. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


COMPANION HELP _ required. Lovely 
rural spat; small house but all maodern con- 
veniences: three children (girls) school daily; 
plain cooking, no rough. Write age, experi- 
ence, and salary required te D, Seat Ledge. 
Mortimer, Reading, Berks. 
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FREEDOM PRESS ===" 


recommend the following beoks and pam 
phlets to PEACE NEWS readers who want 
to read, or present to their friends, valu- 
able, thought-provoking literature this 
Xmas: 
By P. KROPOTKIN: Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment 3d., Mutual Aid 6d., The Wage 
System 2d.; By HERBERT READ: To 
Hell with Culture 1s.; By BERTRAND 
RUSSELL: Roads to Freedom 5s.; By 
A. CILIGA: The Russian Enigma (special 
edition) 2s. 6d.; ee a BILE ak: 
cism—What is it - e Je: s - 
10s. 6d.) 58.3 By GEORGE BARRETT: 
Objections to Anarchism 4d.. The Anarchist 
Revolution 2d.; By R. ROCKER: Anarcho- 
Syndicalism. Theory and Practice Is. 6d. 
The Russian Myth ae (Add 2d. in 1s. on 
s for postage). 
oy ee wut as least: WAR COMMEN- 
TARY, which has been consistent through- 
out in its opposition to the war, from the 
Anarchist standpoint. Why not a com- 
plete file of WAR COMMENTARY for 1941 
3s. (post free) 
And make sure of your copies in 1942 by 
sending your subscriptions now: 2s. 6d. 
for 6 months, 5s. for 12 months (post free). 
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SITUATIONS VACANT (cont.) 


COMPANION HOUSEKEEPER f. 
gentleman, pacifist. Write for articulinte 


Powell, 4 The Cottage: E Tr: 
"Ip Lie f 
venny, Monmouthshire. : oe a eee 


7 KINDERGARTEN TEACHER, also able tc 
ake children 7-9, and willing to share domestic 
wore of the community, wanted in January 
for expanding boys’ and girls’ day and board 
ing school. Redhurst, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


: wD {MMEDIATELY, 
an ypist, farm in Kent; t i 
lover quite essential; live as family aslarenee 


hel —Box 1034 Peace News, 3 Blackstock 
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SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 


. CHRISTIAN C.0., 22, seeks residential post, 
in boys’ home, or social service work among 
yous es Experienced voluntary and full_ 

€ work.—Box 1032 Peace News, 3 _ 
stock Rd., N.4. i ce iy 


COMPANION-HELP, no experience (hither- 
to office worker), single, 42, desires post within 
20 miles Birmingham.—Box 1031 Peace News 
8 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


C.0., 36, normally engineering 
conditional exemption, seeks post (land, or 
food production). Wife sherthand typist. 
R.N., Travellers’ Joy, Cookham Dean, Berks. 
Urgent reply, please. 


executive. 


FIRST CLASS _typewriting, duplicating.— 
Mabe} Eyles, 84 'Fhe Vale, N.14. ‘Telephone 
Palmers Green 7386. 


WHERE TO STAY 
DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Reform Veg- 
etarian Guest House; for happy holiday a: 
restfu} recuperation; all modern comforts.— 
A. and K. S. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Mat- 


lock. (Station: Ambergate; Tel. Ambergate 
44). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BERTRAM HARRISON, of Leytonstone. 
sends Christmas Greetings and Best Wishes for 
the New Year to all his friends, be they at 
home, evacuated, in prison, or with the forces. 


CARRIER Cycles for tradesmen, carriage 
paid all complete, thus ready to use, £8 17s. 
—Harris Cycle Co., Coventry. 


QUAKERISM. _ Information and literature 
respecting the Faith and Practice of the 
Religious Society of Friends, frea on applica- 
tion to the Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
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